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George Peabody, 1795-1869: His 
Influence on Educational Philanthropy 


Franklin Parker 


For four years the American states tested a principle of union in the 
crucible of war. The industrial North crushed the agrarian South. To help 
heal the breach, the federal government created the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
But what could the bureau do when northern radicals treated the South as 
a conquered province? Major General Oliver O. Howard, the bureau’s 
director, intended well. But his northern agents were often inefficient or 
corrupt. Everything conspired to make the bureau an irritant to the open 
sore it sought to heal. Its failure highlighted the inability of the North to 
effect reconciliation. What the government could not do, a private philan- 
thropist attempted. 

While radical revenge smothered reconstruction, an old man and some 
distinguished trustees bowed their heads in prayer, gave birth to the 
Peabody Education Fund, and started a revival of education in the south- 
ern states. Two years after Appomattox the philanthropist founded this 
fund with these words: “With my advancing years my attachment to my 
native land has become more devoted. My faith in its glorious future grows 
brighter and stronger. Looking beyond my stay on earth I see our country 
emerging from the clouds still around her, taking high rank among nations, 
becoming richer and more powerful than ever. To make her prosperity 
more than superficial her moral and intellectual development should keep 
pace with her material growth. I give you, my friends, one million dollars 
to promote and encourage the intellectual, moral, industrial education of 
the destitute children of the Southern states (Peabody, 1867a).” 


This article originally appeared in the Peabody Journal of Education, Volume LXXI, Num- 
ber 1, 1994. Reprinted with permission. 
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On doubling the fund two years later, he concluded: “With God’s bless- 
ing on the gift I do this as a permanent boon not only to the South but to 
the whole of our dear country (Peabody, 1867b).” Four and a half months 
later he died. He built better than he knew. What he gave was significant 
in its time. What he unleashed was tremendous in its influence. 

To understand the origin of the Peabody Education Fund one might 
witness a meeting which took place between George Peabody and Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore in 1866. Both were born in 1795, Peabody on Febru- 
ary 18 in Danvers (now Peabody), Massachusetts; Hopkins on May 19 in 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland. Hopkins left his Quaker farm home in 
1812 to become a grocer in Baltimore. Peabody left Massachusetts in 1811 
to become a dry goods storekeeper in Georgetown, District of Columbia. 
Hopkins founded the mercantile firm of Hopkins and Brothers in Balti- 
more in 1822. Peabody became a junior partner in the mercantile firm of 
Riggs, Peabody & Co. in Baltimore in 1815. The Hopkins firm traded in 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. Riggs, Peabody & Co., from its 
Baltimore headquarters, sent Peabody out as traveling buyer to its 
branches in New York and Philadelphia. 

Both men turned, independently, from merchandising to investing in 
banks and railroads. Hopkins remained in Baltimore to make his fortune. 
Peabody left Baltimore for London where his mercantile and brokerage 
firm became the genesis of the banking house of J.P. Morgan and Company. 

Peabody and Hopkins had met in 1856-1857 when Peabody, on a year’s 
visit to the United States, founded the Peabody Institute of Baltimore. They 
met again in November of 1866 when Peabody again visited the United 
States. He had by then already established the Peabody Homes for working 
people in London (1862; Parker, 1956a) and after his arrival in New York in 
May of 1866, he founded the Peabody Museums of Yale and Harvard uni- 
versities and the Peabody Museum in Salem, Massachusetts (Parker, 
1956a). His stopover in Baltimore with Hopkins in November 1866, preced- 
ed by three months his founding of the Peabody Education Fund. 

Hopkins, married but childless, had asked friends how best to use his 
wealth for philanthropic purposes. John Work Garrett, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and a mutual friend, brought Hopkins and 
Peabody together in his home. In a long conversation after dinner, 
Peabody compared his career with that of Hopkins, pointing out that, like 
Hopkins, he had sought wealth as the test of success and had long been 
happy with what he had achieved. 


Yet, when age came upon me, and when aches and pains made me real- 


ize that I was not immortal, I felt, after taking care of my relatives, great 
anxiety to place the millions I had accumulated, so as to accomplish the 
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greatest good for humanity. I looked about me and formed the conclu- 
sion that there were men who were just as anxious to work with integri- 
ty and faithfulness for the comfort, consolation and advancement of the 
suffering poor as I had been to gather fortune. After careful considera- 
tion, I called a number of my friends in whom I had confidence to meet 
me, and I proposed that they should act as my trustees, and I organized 
my first scheme of benevolence. The trust was accepted, and I then, for 
the first time, felt there was a higher pleasure and a greater happiness 
than accumulating money, and that was derived from giving it for good 
and humane purposes; and so, sir, I have gone on, and from that day 
realized with increasing enjoyment the pleasure of arranging for the 
greatest practicable good for those who would need my means to aid 
their well-being, progress, and happiness (Parker, 1956b). 


Hopkins made out his will the next day. Two months later bills to incor- 
porate his benefactions were in the Maryland legislature. The evidence is 
sufficient to allow Peabody partial influence over Hopkins. Peabody may 
honorably stand in the shadow of what has been achieved by the Johns Hop- 
kins University, hospital, and medical school. This Peabody-Hopkins talk 
provides invaluable insight into Peabody the man and the philanthropist. 

As for the Peabody Education Fund itself, four men are mainly respon- 
sible for its origin and early operation. George Peabody was its founder 
and inspiration. His money endowed it. Robert Charles Winthrop provid- 
ed the leadership that gave the fund national stature. Peabody had long 
admired Winthrop’s distinguished career as Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and successor to Daniel Webster in the United States Senate. 
As president of the Board of Trustees for twenty-seven years, Winthrop 
carried forward Peabody’s vision and kept the fund in popular favor with 
northerners and southerners alike. 

Winthrop also found the man to direct the fund’s early operation. Bar- 
nas Sears had been professor of theology and later president of Newton 
Theological Seminary. He had succeeded Horace Mann as secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. He was president of Brown Uni- 
versity in Rhode Island when Winthrop prevailed upon him to become 
the fund’s first agent. It was Sears who guided the fund’s early operation 
by deciding where and how to use its financial influence. 

The fourth man was Thurlow Weed, a key figure in explaining the evo- 
lution of the fund in Peabody’s mind. Weed was an influential New York 
State journalist and political manager with whom Peabody had long been 
acquainted. Peabody went to Weed for advice in 1851, 1861, and 1866, 
hoping that Weed would undertake the practical direction of his intended 
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gifts. Weed declined and suggested Winthrop as eminently more quali- 
fied. After Peabody’s death, Weed disclosed that the money which went 
into the fund was originally intended for the poor of New York City: 


Some of Mr. Peabody’s accusers discern, or think they discern, evidence 
of rebel sympathies in his great educational gift for the poor of the for- 
merly slave States; but even in this they err. That money, until some time 
after the conclusion of the war, was intended for the City of New York. 
Soon after handing his check for 100,000 guineas to his London trustees, 
he reverted to what he had told me fifteen years earlier about his inten- 
tion to do something for the industrious poor of New York, adding that as 
he was then a much richer man, his donation would be a much larger one; 
and that he intended to carry out his purpose, after his then approaching 
withdrawal from business. But the war and its consequences changed his 
views. While the poor of the South had multiplied in numbers, the City of 
New York had not only been growing in wealth, had established schools, 
the doors of which were wide open to every child in the city, but we were 
also fortunate in having among our citizens several capitalists vastly rich- 
er than himself. But these circumstances, while in his thoughts, had not 
decided his action when he arrived, nor until he had conversed with sev- 
eral Northern friends, all of whom approved of the effort to educate and 
elevate the masses in ignorance and poverty, black and white, which per- 
vade the whole South (Weed, 1931) ... 


After the idea of aiding the South was finally decided upon, Weed 
helped name the fund’s trustees and Winthrop helped develop the fund's 
plan. When Peabody arrived in the United States in May 1866, Weed con- 
tinued: “He communicated his then immature programme for the educa- 
tion and elevation of the Southern poor, and consulted with us in relation 
to suitable men for trustees. And it may be proper to say here, that the 
beneficent plan finally adopted, was the suggestion of the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, of Boston (Weed, 1931).” 

Southern acceptance of the Peabody Education Fund was assured by 
Robert E. Lee’s early approval. They met in White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, in August 1869 (Parker, 1956a). For Lee at sixty-two this was the 
next to the last summer of his life. For Peabody at seventy-four it was 
the very last summer of his life. In their old age both men had turned to 
the reviving power of education, Lee in 1865 as president of impover- 
ished Washington College in Lexington, Virginia; Peabody in 1867 as 
founder of the Peabody Education Fund. 

Prominent educators were also at the Springs that summer, among them 
Barnas Sears, first agent of the Peabody Education Fund; J. L. M. Curry, 
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later second agent of the fund; James Lyons, Richmond lawyer and friend 
of the Virginia public schools; John Eaton, Tennessee superintendent of 
public instruction and later United States Commissioner of Education. 

This meeting set a precedent in focusing public attention on the educa- 
tional needs of the South and on the work of the Peabody Education 
Fund. Conferences on education in the South followed at the turn of the 
century. The first in the summer of 1898 at Capon Springs, West Virginia, 
while of independent origin, included John Eaton, then United States 
Commissioner of Education, and J. L. M. Curry, then second agent of the 
Peabody Education Fund, both of whom had attended the Lee-Peabody 
talks in 1869. 

Three conferences on education in the South were held at Capon 
Springs, West Virginia, and a fourth at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, in 
1901. These conferences led directly to the founding of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board (1901-1914). The work of the Peabody Education Fund and 
of the Southern Education Board so attracted the attention of John D. 
Rockefeller that he engaged J. L. M. Curry and others as trustees for his 
General Education Board (1902-1914). Barnas Sears, J. L. M. Curry, Wick- 
liffe Rose, and other trustees of the Peabody Education Fund also served 
as officers and trustees of the other early foundations. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from 1902 to 1913 between the programs and work of the 
Peabody Education Fund, the Conferences for Education in the South, the 
Southern Education Board, the General Education Board, the John F. 
Slater Fund, and the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. There was the closest 
cooperation between the men, trustees, officers, and directors of these 
various boards and funds. 

The problem was a common one, to uplift the destitute people of the 
South. The Peabody Education Fund first labored in this area. To negate 
its existence is to remove the foundation stone upon which rested all sub- 
sequent philanthropic effort in the South. It was the first private multimil- 
lion dollar foundation in American history with a positive approach 
toward the prevention of social ills. It was the first such foundation whose 
scope was recognized as national rather than local. It was the first such 
foundation which provided operational flexibility as conditions changed. 
It was the first such foundation to select trustees from professional and 
financial circles. The following are some principles it established and 
some precedents it set. 

The decision of early foundations not to give funds to state institutions 
was based in part on a test case conducted by the Peabody Education 
Fund from 1870 to 1880. The trustees desired to create a few superior state 
normal schools. Barnas Sears sought to establish the first of these in 
Nashville. But the Tennessee legislature refused to appropriate matching 
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funds to assure its permanency. The Peabody Education Fund then decid- 
ed to endow the Peabody Normal College as a private teachers college. 
The Nashville experiment tested every phase of a foundation’s relation- 
ship to both private and state-controlled higher education. Henceforth the 
leading foundations promoted private institutions of learning as model 
demonstrations to the rest of the country. 

Here is the heartbeat of American educational philanthropy—private 
wealth taking the initiative in creating models of excellence, the results if 
good, serving as examples for others, particularly state governments, to 
emulate. The Peabody Education Fund was the first modern exponent of 
this principle. 

The Peabody Education Fund was the first foundation to use the stimu- 
lating effects of matching grants for permanent improvement. Its trustees 
made grants only if communities initiated and perpetuated public school 
legislation. This policy was a prime lever in stimulating public support of 
southern education. The principle was carefully followed of helping only 
those who would be willing to help themselves (Hollis, 1938). 

The Peabody Education Fund set another precedent in the way it 
sought public support. Its original purpose, to elevate southern society, 
required the stimulus of an awakened people. Through newspapers, pub- 
lic speeches by its agents, addresses to state legislatures, publication of its 
minutes and proceedings, the fund set the public relations pattern used 
by subsequent foundations to build good will (Hollis, 1938). 

Peabody also helped to free corporate philanthropy from the dead 
hand of peculiar limitations imposed by donors. Having chosen his 
trustees carefully and having stated his broad purpose in a founding let- 
ter, he did not interfere further with the deliberations or decisions of his 
trustees. This precedent enabled trustees of subsequent foundations to 
become more independent of the control of the founder and the founder’s 
family (Hollis, 1938). 

Modern foundation executives are frequently distinguished as former 
university presidents. This pattern was less marked before the example of 
the Peabody Education Fund. Both Barnas Sears and J. L. M. Curry were 
presidents of collegiate institutions before working with the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, Sears as president of Brown University in Rhode Island, and 
Curry as president of Howard College in Alabama. This pattern was later 
reflected in the foundational leadership of such men as Wallace Buttrick, 
James H. Dillard, Wickliffe Rose, and Henry S. Pritchett (Hollis, 1938). 

Since World War I, corporate philanthropy has interested itself in dis- 
covering potential leaders through scholarship grants. The Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund gave $580,660 for Peabody scholarships. Probably no earlier 
philanthropic foundation had a similar program of scholarship aid to out- 
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standing youths. The fund set an early precedent by using scholarship aid 
to bolster the teaching profession and to strengthen teacher preparatory 
institutions (Hollis, 1938). 

When the Peabody Education Fund was dissolved in 1914 it distrib- 
uted its assets of $2,324,000 three ways: $1,500,000 endowed George 
Peabody College for Teachers, $474,000 went to fourteen universities and 
colleges, and $346,797 to the Slater Fund for its work in Negro colleges. 
Here was an early instance of corporate philanthropy endowing Ameri- 
can higher education. 

The resources of today’s giant foundations have overshadowed George 
Peabody’s gift to southern education. His influence has become some- 
what forgotten, although recorded in academic works. Yet his education 
fund was the parent of modern foundations, their model, forerunner, and 
inspiration. 

Historians have referred to this influence as follows. E. Merton Coulter: 
the greatest act of help and friendship to the South during Reconstruction 
(Coulter, 1947). Paul H. Buck: a fruitful experiment in harmony and 
understanding between the sections (Buck, 1937). Thomas D. Clark: it 
worked as an education leaven (Clark, 1948). Harvey Wish: no kindness 
touched the hearts of the southerners quite so much as did Peabody’s 
education bequest (Wish, 1952). 

Educational historians have said the following. Jesse Brundage Sears: the 
first successful precedent-setting education foundation (Sears, 1922). Daniel 
Coit Gilman: all subsequent foundations adopted the principles Peabody 
formulated (Gilman, 1907). Charles William Dabney: the meeting between 
George Peabody and Robert E. Lee in August, 1869, inspired the four Con- 
ferences on Education in the South from which emerged the Southern Edu- 
cation Board and the General Education Board (Dabney, 1936). Abraham 
Flexner: there was the closest cooperation among, and interlocking officers 
and trustees of, the Peabody Education Fund, the Southern Education 
Board, the General Education Board, the Samuel F. Slater Fund, the Anna T. 
Jeanes Foundation, and the Rosenwald Fund (Flexner, 1952). 

One can only speculate on why Peabody became a philanthropist. He 
did feel keenly about his own lack of schooling. To a nephew he wrote: 
“Deprived as I was of the opportunity of obtaining anything more than 
the most common education I am well qualified to estimate its value by 
the disadvantages I labor under in the society which my business and sit- 
uation in life frequently throws me, and willingly would I now give twen- 
ty times the expense attending a good education could I now possess it, 
but it is now too late (Peabody, 1831) .. .” 

Perhaps as his wealth mounted, Peabody wondered why he had been 
favored. Age and illness may have led him to seek happiness in doing 
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good. For whatever reason, he used with prudence what Providence had 
given him, and religious idealism was a motivating factor. Five days 
before he died he wrote to friends: “For a score of years I have prayed 
daily to God to spare my life to carry out the work I was endeavoring in 
my feeble way to accomplish, and He has done it (Winthrop, 1870).” 

To Robert Winthrop, who expressed wonder at the education plan for 
the South, Peabody said: “Why, Mr. Winthrop, this is no new idea to me. 
From the earliest of my manhood, I have contemplated some such dispo- 
sition of my property; ... I have prayed my Heavenly Father day by day 
that I might be enabled before I died, to show my gratitude by doing some 
great good to my fellowmen (Winthrop, 1870).” 

Those last words are cut into the granite marker of his memorial in 
Westminster Abbey. They form a fitting epitaph. 
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